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DISCUSSION. 

Appearances and the Absolute. 

Mr. Tsanoff's most sympathetic and courteous appreciation of my 
ideas, in the Philosophical Review of January, 1920, which I have 
only this moment seen, seems, in two points, to offer an opportunity 
for further explanations, which I grasp at because many friendly 
critics appear to feel a difficulty at these points, which I cannot recog- 
nize as justifiable. I have no complaint against Mr. Tsanoff; how 
could I have? His estimate of my work is probably much above its 
merits. But it is natural that I should be all the more anxious to 
explain, where I think that explanation is necessary and not really 
difficult. 

1. P. 74: "What can be the ultimate significance and value of a 
metaphysic, which, in analyzing the various aspects of the only world 
we know, pronounces them one after another incomplete, and there- 
upon allows a way to be opened for the suggestion of doubts as to their 
genuine reality? Space and time are appearances, somehow in and of, 
but not for, Reality; selfhood is transcended in the Absolute; good 
and evil are absorbed in Perfection; value reaches its apogee — and 
extinction — in the Whole. These are all echoes of the invariably 
subtle, but unsatisfactory, metaphysics of Appearance and Reality, 
which, as an American critic has recently suggested, has perhaps, 
'done more to discredit Absolute Idealism in the minds of those not 
predestined to that way of thinking than all the polemics directed 
against British Neo-Hegelianism.'" 

I ventured, in the first lecture of my first Gifford Lectures, 1 with 
perhaps too great audacity, to remark on what appeared to me, in 
so great a writer as William James, a most extraordinary tendency to 
accept a schism in principle between philosophy and life. And it is 
this same attitude that continues to cause me amazement in so many 
of our ablest and most appreciative critics. They do not appear to 
me to carry into philosophy the experience and the points of view on 
which their daily life solidly rests. 2 The attitude to appearances, so 
constantly, as here, criticized by them, is to my mind a mere restate- 

1 Principle, p. 10 ff. 

2 Cf., e.g.. Dr. McKenzie quoted with approval by Professor Gamertsfelder, 
Thought, Existence, and Reality, p. 37. 
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ment, in logical terms, of the attitude of everyday life, without 
adopting which no human being could live an hour or make a single 
true proposition. Everything we deal with is taken in turn — "one 
down and the other come on" — and more than that, everything differs 
in its power to satisfy, to respond to tests of strength, to answer 
questions, to perform its functions. And everything — what we com- 
monly mean by a thing or finite experience — breaks down somewhere. 
Its strength, satisfactoriness, durability, are limited. Now if you 
think that in spite of all this it is well to say that everything experi- 
enced, as existing in some sense, has equal reality; of course, it is 
open to you to say so. But if you mean by that, that you must treat 
them all as on a level in regarding them or dealing with them or 
attending to them or — in short — in living with them, then, as I say, 
you would not exist for an hour. What words you use does not 
much matter. But that all finite existences have different claims, 
pretensions, strengths, significances, is the simplest and most indis- 
putable of facts, and it is the fact which the doctrine of appearances 
simply transliterates into abstract expression and coordinates with a 
theory which accepts it. Institutions are a good example; all insti- 
tutions — admit it for argument's sake — serve some purpose, but all 
certainly break down and become self-contradictory — bankrupt — at 
some point. What determines this point is their comprehensiveness 
and coherence in dealing with the tests of life. This is the theory of 
appearances as exemplified in them. 

2. The other point is about the Whole or Absolute, the current 
reception of which reminds me of the old Agnostic position, which 
claimed to rest its negative attitude on intellectual modesty. ' I make 
no assertions about the Whole or the Universe; I only say that I am a 
modest man, and do not know anything beyond what I experience 
every day.' But as was often pointed out, this modesty, being made 
into a doctrine, becomes the extreme of arrogant audacity. You 
make your private sense of defect a limit of the coherent nature of 
thought. You stop the logical process at an arbitrary point, and say, 
'I am tired, and I won't play any more; therefore you must please 
stop the game.' 

But if you have sat down to think, you cannot do this. Your only 
justification ab initio for any conclusion at all is what you know of the 
nature of the whole. 'You cannot have it both ways,' you say with 
confidence; but how do you know this unless you know that reality is 
self-consistent? All progress, dialectic, aspiration, depends on the 
whole, immanent in experience, demanding an appropriate reaction 
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and completion from the given. And I believe that the demand for 
an advance and alteration of the whole reality itself and as such, is 
due to a simple confusion of thought, by which an infinite or inex- 
haustible reality is confused with one supposed to add to itself what 
does not spring from it nor connect it with itself. But obviously, in 
trying to suppose this, you have not brought more novelty or origina- 
tion into the whole, but have simply cut the connection between the 
parts of the whole, and so far rendered it non-significant and uninter- 
esting — not a whole. All that ever is, or becomes, by definition falls 
within the whole. The only conceivable question is whether, by 
supposing the connection cut or loosened at unknown points, you are 
going to set up a group or succession of incoherent wholes. Novelty, 
I may add, depends largely on retention. Without retention, repe- 
tition and not novelty is probable. And obviously, you do not mean 
incoherent additions. Your values and logical principles you assume 
ab initio. The approximation to the character of the whole in the 
relative stability of appearance, you accept again ab initio. But you 
fail, intellectually, to distinguish between novelty and originality, 
within a whole, carrying out its character and intensifying its value, 
and a change of such a nature as to add to the whole what does not 
belong to or connect with it, and so to abolish and annihilate the idea 
of the immanent whole, and with it the total condition and mainspring 
of thought, life, and progress. The ultimate reason is that you do not 
grasp the synthetic nature of a judgment. 

I might take this opportunity of further explaining (for myself 
only, of course) that I do not think there is much difference in practical 
expectation, if I use the phrase, between myself and my critics, as to 
the probability of cosmic progress and its type; of course, I, like them, 
expect a succession of events to continue — but, as might be anticipated, 
I think in some cases there is some, and that it exhibits our respective 
leanings. I do think, as a matter of mere tendency and belief, 
that the analogy to be followed in forming views of the future is rather 
that of successive emphasis on different sides of reality than that of 
progress and change in toto, leaving everything old in all respects 
behind and replacing it by new of the same kind. It seems to me that 
the growth of our civilization is carrying us away from some un- 
questionable values, and I see no ground in the nature of things for 
supposing it to be necessary that these particular values should ever 
recur, or be superseded by competing values of the same sort. Croce, 
with opposite leanings, writes: "The time will come when the great 
deeds and the great works now our memory and our boast will be 
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forgotten, as we have forgotten the works and the deeds, no less great, 
of those beings of supreme genius who created what we call human 
life and seem to us now to have been savages of the lowest grade, 
almost men-monkeys. They will be forgotten; for the document of 
progress is in forgetting" {Practice, E. Tr., p. 258). Now I do not 
mean to say that on metaphysical grounds I can deny the practical 
possibility of all this, especially if we take the line that this earth and 
the human race are to make way for something quite different. But 
as regards any succession of events concerning a humanity con- 
tinuous with ours, I do not accede to his anticipation as probable or 
desirable. I rather feel like this: that Greece and Rome, e.g., have 
shown us great values representing a side of the whole, which will not 
need to be realized again, but which we shall keep hold of, while going 
on to other sides of the whole; and so with the naive savage life and 
all the romantic characteristics, which plainly modern conditions are 
going to exclude. 1 We have learned from them all, and are the wiser 
and the happier. Is it necessary to progress that we should forget 
them? And if we did, is it conceivable that they should ever be 
transcended in the same kind? Yet would there not be indeed loss 
in a progress which should forget and never replace them? This is 
not, I repeat, metaphysical argument; but it is an illustration of what 
the view of an infinite inexhaustible whole, whose character is stable 
and logically immanent, may have to give in comparison with a 
reality which is not at all a whole, and therefore is a continued self- 
forgetting and self-dissolution — the fate of Tantalus. All this seems 
obvious; but in view of the difficulty which appears to be found in 
realizing it, I wish I had said it more definitely before. It is, I think, 
implied in my writings. 

Bernard Bosanquet 

1 See Pearson's National Life and Character. 



